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ABSTRACT 

In this review of current practices it is observed 
that administrators are evaluated for two major purposes — (1) to 
provide a basis for school districts* decisions at the conclusion of 
the evaluation period, and (2) to provide feedback on performance to 
al3ow administrator improvement. A comparison is made of evaluation 
material from five school districts and two published lists. Also 
include^ is a table from a study in the state of Washington that 
shows percent response to ten conditions considered important that 
either exist or are bieing initiated for the evaluation of educational 
administrators. The next section of the report reviews some of the 
current literature about the role of the evaluator, who is evaluated 
by whom, problems and suggestions for administrator evaluation 
programs, and techniques in administrator evaluation. The final 
section of the report contains nine samples of administrator 
evaluation instruments and an extensive bibliography. (MLF) 
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FOREWORD 

Administrative evaluation is here to stay. This month's Bulletin 
challenges districts that do not have an administrator evaluation plan 
to b^in developing one. It asks districts vMch do have such plans to 
examine than closely in order to determine whether or not the plans are 
doing what they are supposed to do. 

Fair evaluation is a positive activity, and seems a 'tast** in this 
age of accountability. By periodic examination of administrator behav- 
ior as related to professional objectives and personnel relations, 
administrators can find ways to grow and to find new challenges for 
thonselves and for their districts. With self -renewing, life-long- 
learning administrators, the educational opportunities for our young 
people can only improve, and improvement of those opportunities is vteit 
schools are all about. 

ThG author of this Bulletin , Lew Wills, is a Graduate Research 
Assistant in the Field IVaining and Service Bureau, University of Oregon. 
He has recently been working on a conrmittee formulating a new plan for 
administrative evaluation in District 4J, Eugene. 

Kenneth A. Erickson 
Executive Secretary 
Oregon School Study Council 



EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATORS: ISSUES AND PRACTICES 
Definition and Overview of Evaluation 



Evalxiation in education is .closely assoc^iated with accountability. 
In order for scmeone to be held accountable, there must be an evalua- 
tion or determination of the extent to vihxch the evaluatee did what he 
said he was going to do and vtiat he was hired to do. 

Teachers first felt the Impact of accountability when the ominous 
term "behavioral objective** was coined. The public's demand for an 
accounting of hcfw its education dollars are spent is causing the develop- 
ment of evaluation networks, elaborate course descriptions with behav- 
ioral objectives, and many other forms of documentation aimed at eval- 
uating teachers. 




Administrators have became a target for evaluation as well. For 
most adninistrators, however, being evaluated is a new and awkmrd 
experience. Acininistrators * complaints concerning evaluation seem to 
be very similar to teachers* complaints. In general, both teachers and 
administrators seen to be saying, ''Your criteria for evaluation are 
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different from mine." 




Why Evaluate? 

Why evaluate the administrator? There appear to be two major pur-- 
poses: making a specific decision at the conclusion of the evaluation 
period (rehire, promote, fire, grant merit raise) and providing feed- 
bacic on performance to allow the administrator to improve through in- 
service, university course work, or other means. One purpose focuses 
on the end-product evaluation of the individual's performance ( sumnative 
evaluation); the second focuses on the improvement of administrative 
performance by the individual being evaluated ( formative evaluation). 

The district's purpose for evaluation is the central question when 
developing an evaluation model. It is only through careful considera- 
tion of this purpose that the district will be able to develop a plan 
to Jit its specific needs. The administrators to be evaluated must be 
included in the development of the evaluation plan in order for the plan 
to be accepted with minimi apprehension and confusion. 

There are numerous specific purposes for administrative evaluation: 

— ^For self'-improvsment and growth. 

—To establish perfonnance objectives for the administrator. 



— ^For providing information on merit raises, promotion, and 
continued employment in the school system. 

—To provide feedback vtoch will aid the administrator in 
altering inappropriate behaviors, 

—To determine the skill possessed by the administrator in his/her 
role as an educational leader. 

— To motivate administrators toward better performances. 

— To "weed out" inccnpetent adninistrators. 

— ^To facilitate coiinunication and cooperation among administrators, 
teachers, students, and the coimmity, 

— ^To make district-level administration or board aware and 
sensitive to the demands placed on adninistrators. 

—To raise the morale of administrators by demonstrating a 
just appraisal system for all enployees, 

—To set up a system In which long-teim district goals can be 
translated into more Immediate building-level objectives, 

— To jjrprove the learning environment of the students. 
The most important result of accoxmtability and evaluation in edu- 
cation seems to be that teachers and administrators have to think about 
the objectives of their jobs. Through this often painful process, it 
is hoped that !^ better educational environment for the student will re- 
sult. As methods of evaluation continue to linprove, increasing evidence 
ol' improved educational environment will cone about. 

A number of authorities have criticized accountability and evalua- 
tion systems tx^cause of their tendency to be purely mechanical ?md to 
ij.;noro the humanistic point of view. Isvaluation and accountability can 
be a cunbination of both the >iumanistic approach (stressing individual 
discovery and development) and a measurable approach (stressing specif- 
ic, observable skills). Evaluation has been defined in many terms; 
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sane abstract, scxoe concrete, and others along the continuum between ^ 
the two. Gene Glass (in The Growth of Evaluation Methodology) has de- 
fined evaluation as the process which seeks to assess the worth of a 
thing. He further defines "worth'* as being synonymous with "social 
utility," \*ich increases with increased health, happiness, life expect- 
ancy, and decreases with increased privation, sickness, and ignorance. 
Worthen and Sanders have defined evaluation as the determination of the 
wrth of a thing, but they include several additional aspects. Evalua- 
tion includes obtaining infonnation for use in judging the worth of a 

program, product, procedure, objective or in judging the potential 

2 

utility of alternative approaches. 

My perception of evaluation has been significantly influenced by 
study of program evaluation at the University of Oregon. The definition 
I will be working fran, as I consider administrative evaluation, in- 
cludes some of the factors mentioned by Glass and Worthen, but is more 
complete and workable. That definition is: "Evaluation of administra- 
tors is the process of delineating, obtaining, and providing useful in- 
fonnation for judging alternatives." ITie terms can be further defined 
as follows: 

PRDCESS—activities, methods, or operations 
DELINEATING— identifying information required 

OBTAINING— snaking information available by collecting, organizing 

and ajfiaiyzing 

PRDVIDING—putting information into systons (i.e., evaluation in- 
struments, questionnaires) and giving it to the evaluator 
for making evaluative decisions. ^ 

In other wrds, there needs to be a specific method of identifying 

4 
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infoiroation and then making the collected, organized infonnation avail- 
able to the evaluator or superior of the administrator being evaluated. 

The school is a highly coirplex organization .subject to criticism 
and pressure from every group Imaginable, Such is not the situation 
with most private organizations. Because the schools have a prominent 
place in the lives of practically every person in the United States, 
they are subject to a great deal of attention. Because public schools 
are public, and financing is directly controlled by the public, schools 
L unction with the pemission of the people. The evaluation of any as- 
[K)Ct or the public schools, therefore, is an extremely Important issue 
affecting the health, welfare and success of that school organization. 

Administrator evaluation may have an effect on many aspects of the 
school besides the performance of the administrator. In this light, 
one might ask what will be the effect of administrative evaluation on: 

1. The humanization of the organization? 

2. The efficiency of the organization? 

3. The cohesiveness of the organization? 

4 . The ccrmainity acceptance of the organization? 

5. The mativalLon to perform in the organization? 

These questions will not be speciLicaliy covered in this paper, but are 
raised to |x;int out the signif ictuice of evaluation as related to the 
Cunctioning of any organization. 

A Comparison of Evaluative Criteria (Objectives) From Seven Resources 

This section will compare principal evaluation material from five 
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school districts. The school districts are: 

1. William S. Hart Union High School District, Los Angeles County, 
California 

2. South Whittier School Distx^ict, Los Angeles County, California 

3. Lake Washii^on School District, KirkJ.and, Washington 

4. La Canada Unified School District, Los Angeles County, 
California 

5. Hacienda-La Puente Unified School District, Los Angeles County, 
California 

In iuldition, two lists from the literature— Rosenberg's list and the 
National Study of Secondary School Evaluation list—are incl.udeJ. Al- 
together, seven resouJ/ces are considered here. 

Before making an overall comparison of the districts, I have com- 
pared the objectives of the districts. This caiparison is based on a 
category of objectives, rather than specific objectives, because in 
throe of tie districts there are numerous objectives for each category. 
The number of objectives is indicated in parenthesis. 

Table 1 siiows the number of districts vAdch list a particular 
category of objective in their administrative evaluation program. The 
four categories which occur with the highest frequency are: 

1 . Objectives involving curriculum and instruction (found in 
six of the seven sources). 

2. Objectives involving the staff and personnel (found in all 
sources) . 

3. Objectives involving school baildings and equipment (found 
in five ox the seven sources). 

4. Objectives jjivolving school and cani5uriity relationships 
(found in all sources). 
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It ^ffas surprising that se/eral objectives were listed by so few 
districts: "educational leadership" (three times), "business manage- 
ment'' (tw times), and "the organization of school activities" (three 
times). 

Conclusions from this table should be drawn with caution because 
of the incoaipleteness and general nature of the data. Finding a good 
comparative list of principal objectives in the literature is difficult. 
Hopefully, via the accountability movement, administrative objectives 
will be clearer, not more vague, and available, not latent. 



A Canpas:'ison of Five Administrator Evaluation Programs 

Table 2 conpares five evaluation programs in three areas. The 
rrxDSt interesting ccxnparisons are: 

1. The only objectives listed are those of the administrator 
with the exception of Lake Washington, 

2. There are no methods or resources in the literature supplied 
by any of the five schools. It is usually assumed that 
administrators automatically know what methods lead to a 
ccmpleted objective, ("Methods" are defined as activities 
vAxich help one to reach ai, ^jective. "Resources" are de- 
fined as the necessary matbx^als or personnel needed for 
activities vAiich will help meet the objective.) 

3. All schools require conferences, but only two require peer 
and teacher evaluation. 
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The Trend in Washington 

Dale Bolton at the University of Washington has recently completed 
a comparative study of Washington school districts and their develop- 
ment in the area of adninistrative evaluation. The results, listed in 
Tables 3 and 4, reflect the enphasis placed on specific statements of 
roles and responsibilities of axininistrative positions. Dr. Bolton 
suggests that this information can be helpful when considering evalua- 
tion practices in local school systems, but cautions that ^'normative 
practice is not always correct practice." Decisions on the type of 
evaluation plan should be made on the basis of what makes sense in each 
local situation. 
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Table 2 

A Conparison of Five Administrator Evaltiation Programs 



School 


Objective 
Referred to 


Objectives 
Present 


Evaluation 
Strategies 


WILLIAM S. HART 


Adopted duties 
and 

responsibil it ies 


Administrator 
objectives 
only 


Evaluation check- 
list; conference; 
teacher, peer, 
and student 
questionnaire 


SOUTH MnTTIER 


Principal 
activi^ies 


Administrator 
objectives 
only 


Conference 


liACII'WDA-LA nJIiME 


Perlormance of 
administrative 
effectiveness 


Administrator 
objectives 
only 


Checklist ; 
conference 


LAKE WASHINGTON 


Task indicators 
of administrative 
effectiveness 


Administrator and 
evaluator 
objectives 


Conference; 
management by 
objectives; staff 
and peer 
questionnaire; 
ttummiiry of abfjvo 


\A CANADA 


liffectiveness 
areas 


Administrator 
objectives 
only 


Se 1 f-evaiuation , 
based on specific 

ol;jecti ves; 

a^nference 
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Table 3 



SBcrioN I OF quESTia^NAinE wm pebcentage of 'tes" responses 

IN TOE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 1975 



IKSTRUCTICNS : Consider the orgsmization In which you presently wDrk. Reat^ the stat€raents below iwd 
react to thap according to ydiether the condition: 

Presently Exists , i.e., is the condition evident in your organization? 

Is it Irrportant , i.e., do you considei^^the condition of considerable lii?»rtance for 
your organization? 

Are you Initiating it, i.e. , if it does not presently exist and if you consider it 
iinportant, are the conditions such that your organization will be initiating activity 
during the next six months? 

Put a cneck (x) in the appropriate Sfpaces. 



Systematic self -evaluation, 
feedback devices. 



based on structured and non-structured 



2. Managonent by Objectives procedures; based on agreenent on objectives, 
working toward these objectives, and examining progress prior to set- 
ting new objectives. 

3. Specific statoDent of roles and responsibilities of administrative 
positions— in terms v^lch allows the administrator and the adminis- 
trator's ovaluator to know when the admlni.strator is performing 
effectively. 

4. Specific moans whereby an adninistrator ' s evaluator obtains informa- 
tion from multiple sources regarding the administrator's performance. 

5. Agreement regarding what information will be recorded regarding the 
adninistrator*s performance, who will collect and analyze the informa- 
tion, and bow the information will be used. 

6. The format for recording and trasmitting information regarding the 
adninistrator's performance is clear enough to facilitate conmunica- 
tion, ccnplete enough to cover the significant aspects of the position, 
and concise enough to be usable. 

7. Measuranent (scaling) used to describe achiinistrator performance is 
descriptive; i.e.. it deals with beliavior or outcomes of Ix3tiavior, 
rather than ccjnn)aris(3nfi with sane roferenco group or categorizing 
the administrator. 

8. The present system of evaluation examines both the processes of 
axkninistrators as well as the results obtained. 

9. The present evaluation system encourages evaluators of administrators 
to develop their own systans of self -evaluation by acquiring systonatic 
feedback frcm those whom they evaluate. 

10. Outside consultants are available to administrators and their 
evaluators to assist them in developing evaluation s-ystems and 
procedures. ^ ^ 



Exists? 

Inix)rtant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

In^xirtant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

Inportant? 

Initiating? 



Exists? 

Inportant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

Inportant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

Inportant? 

Initiating? 



Exists? 

Important? 

Initiating? 



Exists? 

In?x)rtant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

In^rtant? 

Initiating? 

Exists? 

Inportant? 

Initiating? 



% 

Yes No 

43 

75 

28 

58 

m — 

27 

68 

82 

20 



J2 
78 
10 

53 
80 
17 

50 
80 
20 



32 
1H 



53 

40 
80 
22 

30 
62 
13 
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Table 4 



CONDITIONS IffllCH EHST, EXIST AND AiRE BEING INITIATED, 

AND iiRE CONSIDERED IMPORTANT IN THE EVAIUATION OF 
EDUCA-TIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 

1975 



EHSTS EXISTS + INITIATING IMPORTANT 



% RANK % RANK % RANK 



1. Self evaluation 43 6 71 5 75 8 

2. Management by 

objectives 58 3 85 ♦ 2 78 6.5 

3. Description of 

position 68 1 88 1 82 1 

4. Multiple information 

sourcfes 42 7 S2 8 78 6.5 

5. Agreement on infor- 

fliation 53 4.5 70 6 80 3.5 

6. Clear information 

format 60 2 80 3 80 3.5 

7. Descriptive 

measuranent 32 9 50 9 73 9 

8. Prfjcess and results 

oxaminfKl 53 4.5 73 4 80 3.5 

9. l-'eedback frcm 

subordinates 40 8 62 7 80 3.5 

10. Consultants 

available 30 10 43 10 62 10 



Range 30-68 43-88 62-82 

Median 48 70.5 79 

Mode 53 80 
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The Role of the Evaluator 

Is the evaluator to check satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or superior 
on a form listing fifty pre-detemdned objectives? Is the evaluator 
one wtoo helps the evaluatee and thus serves as a resource person? Is 
the evaluator functioning to remove the inccnijetent , or to help the 
competent to improve his perfoimance? Stuff lebeam suggests two basic 
functions for the evaluator: 

1 . He is the eyes and ears ()t' the cl(XJision-maker (the superin- 
tendent or board), giving informaUion about the real world. 

2. Ke ask£ the questions necessary to bring the evaluation model 
into the "real world" and use it as a standard with which to 
check actual perfoniiance. 

Stufflebeam goes on to say that the evaluator supplies the client 
(principal) with information and informs the administrator ^f^hen the 
criteria set for a desired situation are insufficient for him to tell 
wliether they have been met. The evaluator assists the decision-maker 
i.n r'inpointing his values so that they can be best served by the eval- 
uative decisions tliat are made."^ 

The general view of the evaluator includes his technical role and 
his relationship with the decision-maker. The role of the evaluator in 
his relationship with the evaluatee is extremely important— perhaps 
more ijnportant than the first two roles mentioned. The baisic philosophy 
of evaluation is to improve, not ranove, the evaluatee. Certainly seme 
individuals will be ranoved, but this group will be small. The evalua- 
tor, therefore, must establish a trust relationship with the evaluatee 
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to facilitate comiunication. The evaluator can help establish objectives, 
help identify methods for their attainment, and assist the administrator 
to grow professionally. 

William Castetter has listed four objectives for the evaluator 
which relate to the inportant relationship between the evaluator and 
evaluatee. According to Castetter, the evaluator will: 

1. Develop appraisal methodolc^ for determining goal actiieve-- 
ment. 

2* Help develop performance standards (objectives) for the 
position. 

3. Inform the administrator of how well he is doing and discuss 
his self-evaluation. 

4. Provide the administrator with opportunities to grow and to 

13 

satisfy individual and school needs. 
Blaine Worthen has suggested an extension of the evaluator 's Objective 1 
above: 

Both Stake and Scriven have emphasized that it is the responsi- 
bility of the evaluator to see that objectives are well stated. 
It is the evaluator 's job to sit down with the client and help 
him to write clearly stated objectives. 

This approach emphasizes the humanistic side of the evaluator, which 

cannot be neglected. The evaluator is more than a person filling in a 

checklist, he is a facilitator or an extension of the evaluatee whose 

purpose is to help irrprove performance. 
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Who Evaluates Vfhcm? 



All too often in administrative evaluation, it is assumed that the 
person being evaluated is the principal and the evaluator is an assist- 
ant superintendent or superintendent. These are not the only possible 
participants in adninistrative evaluation. A partial list of evaluator- 
evaluatee relationships could include: 

Evaluator Evaluatee 

Principal ^ r Assistant Principal 

Assistant Superintendent ^Principal 

Superintendent ^Assistant Superintendent 

Area Coordinator ^Principal 

Area Superintendent ^Principal 

Assistant Superintendent Area Coordinator 

Board Superintendent 

The above, however, represents a narrow view of viho the evaluator 
could be. If iinprovement of perfoitnance is a desirable component of 
the administrative evaluation program, then an evaluator is a person 
who can provide helpful feedback to the administrator being evaluated. 
Are superiors or supervisors the only people who can supply the feed- 
back? 

Absolutely not! Supervisors may make decisions on merit pay, 
retention or dismissal, but may or may not be the only persons vrtio can 
provide feedback to the aAninistrator on performance. Students, teach- 
ers, peers, supervisors, commmity members, and secretaries and other 
office personnel can provide valuable feedback to the administrator. 

15 
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The illustration below shows the potential sources of evaluative feed- 
back for a principal. 



Some of the above feedback procedures will be of a foircal nature, 
sane very infoimal, depending on the nature of the referent group and 
the type of feedback requested. As an administrator, one needs to ob-- 
tain feedback from as many sources as possible. The administrator is 
not only what he pictures himself to be, but vAmt others see him to be. 
Because referent groups are unique and have different interests, they 
will see things from slj'^htly varying vievvpoints. Having as much data 
available from as many sources as possible will enable the axlministrator 
to make better decisions. 



Problqns and Suggestions for 
Administrator Evaluation Programs 



Alan Gaynor has suggested three variables which will seriously 
effect the evaluation procedure and the nature of objectives in an 
evaluation system: 
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1. "When it's Sioux City, it's not Detroit." 




Evaluation systons and objectives will, of course, vary according 
to conmmity norms. Care should be taken when generalizing an evalua- 
tion program to another location. Howard Merrlman refers to this gen- 
eralization as re-inventing the wiieel. "People need to re-invent the 

15 

wheel in each area to make it a part of the ccnmunity or school." 

2. "When it's the administrator, it's not the district office or 
the teacher." 





Time is a variable and should be taken into consideration in all 
evaluation programs. Evaluation programs will need to change and to be 
reviewed. What was best last year may not be best this year. 

Gaynor goes on to list four answers to the question, "What can we 

do?": 

1. Errphasize description and diagnosis. 

2. Don't look at ratings, rewards, and sanctions. 

3. Help the principal understand the environment of the school 
and help mirror principal behavior in relation to the environ- 
ment. 

4. Provide formative feedback over time. 

Gaynor suggests that we should not use rating scales at all, let 
alone import them fran other districts. I can't ccmpletely agree with 
Gaynor 's suggestion about rating scales or checklists, and have, in 
this Bulletin , included two rating scales discovered in my search of 
the literature on evaluation. As a principal, I would welcome feedback 
frcxii peers, parents, and students. An anonymous checklist or rating 
scale is a fairly sinple tool ^^ich provides valuable feedback. The 
crucial point is that the instrument be developed for that specific 
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environment with the involvement of the principal. 

Principals have always been evaltiated, at least informally, by 
parents, teachers, students and others. Why should evaluation be dif- 
ferent today than it was yesterday? Bennis states that there are three 
basic factors behind the cry for a new appraisal system: 

1. A new concept of man based on increased knowledge of his con- 
plex and shifting needs. This replaces the oversinplified, 
innocent, push-button idea of man. 

2. A new concept of power based on collaboration and reason. 
This replaces the model of power based on coercion and fear. 

3. A new concept of organizational values based on humanistic- 
democratic ideas. This replaces the depersonalized, mech- 
anistic value system of bureaucracy . 

Several authors have made suggestions for better administrative 
evaluation programs. I have attoiipted to make a composite list from 
the writings of the following authors: Jack CXilbertson, Howard Merriman, 
Kenneth De Free, and Alan Gaynor. 

1. Both the principal and the superintendent need to take a lead- 
ing part in the evaluation program, 

2. There needs to be an effective cotn'-jnication system within the 
connunity. 

3. School authorities need to be prepared to reveal both the 
positive and the negative aspects of school achievement. 

4. Principals should be highly involved in establishing objec- 
tives. These objectives should be unique to given schools, 
and should be based on specific data for a given school 
population and attendance area. 

5. Students, parents, and teachers should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in establishing school objectives. 
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6. There should be less enphasis on standardized foims and raore 
enphasis on evaluation developed for the unique objectives 
of the individual school. 

7. Evaluation programs should be open to new evidence. 

8. The program should be designed to encourage self-evaluation. 

9. The number of objectives focused upon should be limted. 

10. The program should consider only variables that can be con- 
trolled. 

In evaluating administration, as in evaluation generally, there 
must be a set of criteria to guide the process. There is still m^ich 
confusion about vAiBt the administrator does or does not do, and about 
vrfio deteraiines the objectives and how they are to be evaluated. For 
many years it has been assumed that if we paid enough attention to the 
inputs (objectives) that the outputs (desired change) would occur. It 
is now generally agreed that such is not true in teaching, and probably 
not true in administration, either. 



Techniques in Administrator Evaluation 

Administrator evaluation is a unique type of evaluation vrtiich can- 
not be created by changing a teacher evaluation form to read "adminis- 
trator.*' For example, the current standard teacher evaluation form 
No. 81-581-1231 cannot serve as a legitimate substitute for an adminis- 
trative evaluation form. (This substitution is being made in some 
Oregon school districts in order to satisfy Oregon Law, Chapter 570, 
Section 5 regarding administrative evaluation since the districts have 
not developed their own piogram of administrative evaluation.) 
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t'. T>oivw f»iPMcaf» ^ ^ School District No ^ 

e'..<»Coovfor frv>er ,Urcaon 

Ptn** CoDy for Supcfvitor 

^^^^^^h^Srmance evaluation 

^j^rT^^> Employe* StaUJs , 

A%? Qoment — — ■ S<;hoo\ ~ 



i' try^ructiORt. TTifi form It to bt comp?»t»d pyriUSM to ruU*. :x«opt#cJ by district tchooJ bovrcf. Uw th» back o1 thij form, additions! 
{•."jfc^. «ntJ the dinncf form for • ccmplvter tfvjJfiif »on to 1'i\;>tcvo tho Q'Jiitlty o7 infiructlof , Ttio evaluation forrri thai! bodeltvc ed xo tho 
J fc-jtncr ao'l ona co^v rrjfotalniid In «ht ta>char's p<r«onnat ?ila, Yhli f O'm rnav bo duplIcalM c» nacaes^ry. 

I ' Tc fcnw" .Ma»o« any ptrwn vvho ^oldi a carilficafa ft providad li ORS 34*.>73 who l« omployad on othar than a part-t»mo bMit at on 
, intjfuctor o' admrniitrotor. 



!todels for administrative evaluation are based on the assumption 
that there axe standards of effective perfcnnaace, especially for the 
administrator, and that administrative performance can be measured 
against these standards. The st>4'dards may l^i/ipDsed upon the admin- 
istrator, or the administrator may develop a unique set of standards 
for his or her own school. These standards ryjay also change from year 
to year. 

There are five general techniques for evaluating administrative 
behavior as listed by Debra Nygaard: 

1. Graphic rating scales— The administrator is evaluated accord- 
ing to how frequently a behavior is observed. Sjcamples of 
this type v;ould be the Managerial Grid by Blake and ^fouton, 
the LBDQ developed by Stogdill, or a typical checklist of 
behaviors. 

2. £ssay appraisals— The evaluator writes a narrative description 
of the administrator discussing strengths, wealcnesses, and 
potential. 

3» Field review— ^Essay and graphic ratings by several evaluaturs 
are canbined into a srystamtic review process.- 
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4. Forced'-choice rating— The evaluator must choose from two or 
more statenjents that best describe the acininistrator's behavior. 

5. Critical incident appraisal— Administrator behavior is recorded 
at critical periods or vtien significant incidents occur. 

Many plans are combinations of the above. Following 3xe a variety 
of forms used for adninistrator evaluation. These foims may serve as 
worthwhile models for districts wishihg to develop their own models. 

For a more conplete listing of forms and an exhaustive bibliography, 
see the ERS Report on Evaluating Administrator Performance by Debra 0. 
Nygaard, Educational Research Service, Inc., 1974. 

(Many of the foims are reprinted frcxn this ERS report. This is 
copyright information (c) 1974, used with permission of Educational Re- 
search Service.) 
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Samples of Evaluation Instruments 



1. Sanple administrator evaluation time-lines 

a. Lake Washington, Washington 

b. La Canada, California 

c. Akron, Ohio 

2. Sanple rating form 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluation (for staff, 
supervisors or peers to ccraplete) 

3. Sanple evaluation form in terms of functions or responsibility 

a. N. E. School District, Texas (a self-evaluation) 

b. Tulsa, Oklahana 

4. Evaluation according to achievement of perfoiraance objectives 

a. The MBO Kfodel 

b. Beaver ton, Oregon 

c. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ERIC 



"Who" 



A - S 
A - S 
A - S 
A - S 



A - P 

A - S 

A - S 
S 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ADMIiNISTRATOR PERPORMflNCE EVAUJATIOI 

(Lake Washington) 



a. Review previous evaluatio 



b. Ccraplete outline of du;tzLi 

c. Connplete statement ofVmi' 

d. Establish objpctives^A V 

a. Mid-^ear revifewKSOot^r^ce* 

b. Adjust oljj^tives* 






luations 



'a/ttollect 
Vj>r^Catnprete evaluation of performance 
6>~-Catnplete evaluation of objectives 
d. Suninary evaluation to Personnel Services 



Mar 1 



June 30 



Code: A = Administrator 
S = Supervisor 
P = Peer/Staff 



* Optional 
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Akron, Ohio 



PROCEDURES AND TIME SEQUENCE FOR APPRAISAL 

(Akron, Ohio) 





October 15 - No\«mber 15 a 



^^jjierfor schedules personal conference wifh 
Ap^raisee to clear the suitability of "job targets". 
Job responsibilities ore also reviewed ond discussed. 
Upon consensus of appraisee and ^valuator. Forms 1 
and 1 1 are signed* 



f ; i 
N<^vember J^S-^Mo^hTS 


a* 


Intermittent meetings of appraisee and evaluator to 
review the course of managerial responsibilities and 
progress toward job targets. 


March 15 - April 1 


a* 


Appraisee completes self-appraisal and sends the forms 
to the Evaluator* (Forms 1 and 11, Section 1) 


April 1 - April 15 


a« 


Evaluator confers with his Reviewer, explaining and 
indicating his reasons for the tentative evaluations 
he contemplates recording. Reviewer ond Evaluator 
agree upon final evaluations. (Forms 1/11 ond 1 1 1) , 


April 15 - May 15 




Evaluator holds conference with all his appraisees* 
Appraisol forms (Forms 11 and 111) aro signed ond 
o copy given to the Appraisee. 



June 15 - June 30 



o. All appraisols are completed; Forms 1, II and 1 U 
filed in the Office of Professional Personnel. 



are 
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•AltlioiiKh the followiny functions are commonly tht special reaponsibiliiy of the principal of the aecondary ichoc. 
their performance may be dslegated to others. Check and evaluate on the basis of performance of the fuhctiona by U* 
proper person, regardless of title. If the principal is also the head of the school system, the criteria dealing witK the aupe*-- 
intendent of schools should be checked with nferenct to the principal. 
19 



no 



no t 



Checklist 

The principal: 

1. Is the responsible head of the school. . 

2. Budgets his time to provide a balance 
between administrative and supervisory 
duties "° 

3. Makes sure that all staff members under- 
stand their dutie:} and responsibilities. 

4. Equalizes the working load of staff mem- 
bers as much as possible no 

6. Requires that materials and supplies are 
used efficiently and economically. . . 

6. Provides for administrative procedures, 
such as scheduling, attendance, and re- 
ports 

7. Provides regular and accurate reports 
regarding the condition and progress of 
the school ^ 

8. Inspects plant facilities regularly to en- 
sure efficient operation' and healthful 
condition*. 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



2 3 4 



12 3 4 



no i 2 3 4 



no 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 



9. Provides for drills, traffic control, and 
similar activities to ensure student 

safety 

Directs the planning and operation of a 
program of safety education. ■ 
Directs the public relations ^ogram/Jn 
cooperation with the iuperjiitendcp^'\. 
Participates in the selection y^OLf/eU"" 
members. . . 

Provides direction and su'Rcrvisioi 
student activitiea^ . . . . . 
14. Provides cdp*6tiorW leadership^or J^s 
conimunity.\ . .\. • v^NAx • 
Directa^ni^u^s resear9}r to delennine 
thr^ectivene^sof varioue^^ool pr^ 
^franu^d opm ^ 



10. 



11 



12< 



13 



16. 



no 1 2 3 



no 1 2 3 



no 1 2 3 



ito 1 2 3 



no 1 2 3 



no 1 2 3 



n« 1 2 3 




Checklist 

The principal, assisted by other members of the * 

1. Is a major professional leader of 
school 

2. Assists staff members in improvkjg 
articulation and continuity of all ^P«^^W^ 
of the school program, both withiir 
grades and between gr^deer^ 

3. Affords appropriata/oppjpr^ni^^ for 
staff members to,«nare hytlieadmlnia- 
tration of the school. ■ 

4. Helps new teachers to begiiTtheir/work 
with confidence and-to^be^e construc- 
tive members of the st^. • • 

5. Helps all staff memberVio^ftain a feel- 
ing of security and satisfaction in their 
work 

6* Encourages the professional growth of 
his teachers and helps them to develop 
to their highest potential 

7. Works with parent-teacher and other 
organizations to improve the service that 
the school renders to students and the 
community ' 

8. Formulates plans, in cooperation with 
staff members, for the improvement of 

the educational program. - . - ■ . "<> 1 

9. Stimulates the sUff to initiate and carry 

out curriculum studies. . . . ■ • ^ 
10. Aids teachers in obUining and using a 

variety of up-to-date materials. . ■ . no 1 




no 1 2 3 4 



no 1 2 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 



Iff having leadersniprresponsibilities : 

*^^>a^M;^es classroom visits and interviews to 
« \/^elp teachers increase their effectiveness, no 1 2 3 4 
\ jf2. Arranges a variety of educational activ- 
ities, such as workshops, conferences, 
and individual and group research proj- 
ects no 1 2 3 4 

13. Aids in the development of a profes- 
sional library no 1 2 3 4 

14. Provides opportunities for feachers to 
observe the work of other schools, 
clinics, or related services 

15. Recognizes, on personnel records, by 
letters of commendation, or other means, ' 
instances of unusual professional growth 
or educational achievement 

16. Uses a friendly and understanding ap- 
proach in discussing the problems of 
teachers no 1 2 3 4 

17. Encourages staff members to seek ways 
of promoting moral and spiritual values 
through school activities 

18. Knows the community and is aware of 
its changing needs 

19. Provides or maintains an environment 
that is conducive to educational growth 
and development 



no 1 2 3 4 



no 1 2 3 4 



no 1 2 3 4 
no 1 2 3 4 



20. 



Evalualiona 

a) Howejft€iiv$i$th$prof$ii{(mdU<uUrihipofth$^^^ ' 
6) Haw iatUfacK^V do4i th4 principal provide apportuniti^M for itaff membtrt to paHictpaU in policy^ 



no 1 2 3 4 
no 1 2 3 4 

no 1 2 3 4 
no 1 2 3 4 



f 

North Last School District^ Texas 




l^ortli (^adi independent Sclioot trict 



10333 BROADWAY - SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 782a6 



EVALUATION FORM 

«- \ 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISOR?TrBR|h{.'NEL \^ J 




NAME 




POSITION 



SCHOOI/^ 
DEPAlfeiENT 



This form has been develope^^ ftart of a boh^ij^us improvement , 
program for all adminlalrrator^^tjw su^jervisai;y^ersonnel. It is 
intended that the use Q it be a profe&^onjrl growth experience 
for all persons involveoV Emphasis isl^to^e placed upon self-evalu- 
ation on the paj;±of eachVndiVi^al . -i?The process will require the 
cooperation oj^air^honcerne^ 



Two columns 
is to complete a 
left of the miraber. 
forv^i^o^ to 




\he ind; 



h^yfeft of each number. Each individual 
^qA on hirasdf f, using the column to the immediate 
-K^^Te form has been completed it is to be 



's immediate supervisor. The iinmediate 



rpcrv^Sor wii^l th^ complete the second column on the Individual. 
/onl^rirncKwill bp held between the individual and his immediate 
/ supwf^sor in^^vttil^arn the evaluations will be discussed. The completed 
I form wJI-L be teVt on file in the immediate supervisor's file. The 
N^mm^iaty supervisor for Principals, Assistant Superintendents, and 
A'dmittfsTraH.ve Assistants is the Superintendent. If an item docs not 
appj^r ti/apply to an individual's position N/A should be entered in 
the space. 

This information will be kept in strict confidence. Unauthorized 
persons will not have access to it. 

EVALUATION TERMS 

C - Commendable - Exceeds the standards of North East 
School District. 

- Acceptable - Meets the standards of North East School 
District 

I - Need<; improvement - Improvement is needed in order 
to meet the standards of North East School District. 



-fERMlSSJON TO REPRODUCE THIS COPV- 
PJGHTEO MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 



TO ERIC AND ORGANrZATIONS OPERATING 
UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUtE OF EDUCATION FURTHER REPRO- 
DUCTlON OUTSIDE THE ERiC SYSTEM RE- 
QUIRES PCRMISSION OF THE COPYRIGHT 
OWNEfl ' 



ERJC eRS 0 1974 



U - Unsatisfactory - Fails to meet the standards of the 
District to a (>atisfactory degroc. 

N/a - Not applicable or insufficient knowledge on which to 
evaluate. 
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North East School District (continued) 



EVAtUATION FORM 
FOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNE, 



Personal Responsibilities 

Immediate 
Supervisor Self 



To what extent: 

1. Am I enthusiastic «bcnit 




professional magazines 



;e to j>rofessional meetings? 
sra profitably? 



2. Do I attempt toyin 
and bulletinslj^ 

3. Do I attend and e^ri^^te^^-^.. 

5^ Do A acc^^admini strait ive decisions and work enthusiastically 

towaVd adftevinft^5^s even though they may not conform to ray 

Do I td>$ advantage of opportunities for professional growth 
\^ ^^^^/^at^are available beyond the requirements of the District? 

show the initiative required of a person in my position? 



opin/ons? 



deration to majority and minority opinion? 



COMMENTS: 



Administrative and Professional Responsibilities 
To what extent: 

9. Do I effectively delegate authority for the betterment of the 

school program? 

10. Do I organize my subordinates for maximum efficiency and 

' effectiveness? 

11. Do I assume the leadership for the over-all morale of the 

building or department? 



Page 2 
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North Last School District (conUm 



12, 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



Do I allow flexibility to guide my administrate 
with individuals, both teachers and students? 



Do I interpret and enforce the school/District p 
area of responsibility? 



Do I help plan the staffs' profess! 
encourage participation in in-service 

Do 1 count the activil.'icsvof thc^cl 
to the school program' 

Do I fulfil 
policies in 



Do I fulfil 
health an 






)j/progMms? 
^^^^wary importance 



dministerlng attendance 



st^dentsM 
istance xoWrd 
t^^teH^^'tfeas? 



e administration of the 
school? 



helping teachers improve? 



Do I invol 



:s in the decision-making process where 



21. 



ap{fl?5pn:iate? > 
iAm I wU<m!gto make decisions which may be unpopular yet be 



Ibest 



>tor 



the over-all program? 



25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 



reports and proposals to my supervisors accurate, complete, 
objective - the type that can be relied upon? 

Do I maintain adequate reports and records on students, Jnd 
interpret them to the greatest extent of their value? 

Do I halp new teachers to become a part of the nchool system 
and community? 

Do I communicate pertinent information t:o teachers and students? 

Do I accept the fact that my school or my particular field is 
a unit in the total school system, and that it cannot always 
receive the first consideration? 

Do I attempt to see the over-all or total picture? 

Am I punctual? (To my office, at meetings, with reports) 

Am I regular in attendance at meetings where my presence is 
expected? 

Am I willing to give my service beyond minimum requirements 
to school/District activities? 
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North East School District (continued) 



COMMENTS: 



31. Ara I willing to accept advice and suggestions froji^thy 

32. Do I evaluate teachers* methods of grading student 

33. Do I systematically supervise and evalii 
of teaching supplies and care of equi 

34. Do I abide by District policy and^pl 
activities? 

35. Do I exert leadership and ^^ist^^tTyevelJopixV pj^osophy, 
policy, and curriculum a^^y schcKj^or ^ogram'^erates within 
the framework of the 




36. Do I insure proper d 
schools above and be 



Iculatlon between the 



Conc nuni ty Rfiap m^ ib i 1 y ie s 

/TV — \~~ 

^To^fWT'e^d^ : 

Do A promote constructive relationships between the school/ 

^^^^ District and the coraraunity? 

2^y^T>o I constructively interpret the- school program and the policies 
to the community when the occasion arises? 

39. Am I professionally ethical in all relationships? 

AO. Do I encourage good professional ethics in otherfi? 

41. Do I keep the community informed concerning the i;chool program? 



COMMENTS: 



Mnna;^,ement of KactllEles 

To what extent: 
42. Is ray office neat and attractive? 
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North East School District (conHy^-A 



^3. Does my of fico. have a congenial and friendly atraj^iphere 

44. Are my directives clear and well understood? 

45. Am I safety conscious about my facilities as I sJV^ld b> 

e f f i c ienj^^p e tafion 

I have 



of my building compare 
istrict? 

,entv to sh>v^€chool pride in their buildings 
fice in economical use of materials 




I n^tructioCT^IT^upervlsion 



To»yiat extent: 

52. Do I assist teachers in establishing meaningful goals, ob- 
jectives, and concepts? 

53. Do I assist teachers in developing effective lesson preparations 
and do I regularly review their written lesson plans? 

54. Do I assist teachers in evaluating their methods arid materials? 

55. Do I regularly visit classrooms? 

56. Do I plan with consultants and/or counselors for more effective 
teaching? 

57. Do I assist and encourage teachers to adjust their educational 
program to individual pupil needs and abilities? 

58. Do I assist teachers in using community resources in their 
instructional program? 
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Worth East School District (continued) 



59. Do I assist teachers in providing a classroom atmo 
ducive to good learning situations? 



60. Do I assist teachers in developing satisfactory g^jowth 
basic skills for all pupils? 

61. Do I assist teachers in developing g<j 
habits for their pupils? 

62. Do I assist teachers in helpi 
evaluate themselves and 



COMMENTS 





po I^cou^gft^udent leadership in activities such as class 
lovernmeift and student council? 

id students in developing responsibility for their conduct? 

try to have the students assume responsibility for the 
behavior of their peers and the neatness of their school? 

Do I encourage pupils to respect the' rights, properties, and 
opinions of others? 



67. Do X understand and respect students as individuals? 
68 



69. 



Do I encourage in students an appreciation for their civic 
rights and responsibilities of our democratic institutions. 

Do I encourage the development of student behavior based on 
a sense of moral and spiritual values? 



COMMENTS: 



To wliat exLi'Mt: 

70. U "»y personal ai'penrnncc niwit ;in<l jjppropri ;iN'? 



ERS (c) 1974 
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North East School Bisirict ^coAtinui 



COMMENTS: 



7U Do I speak clearly in a well-modulated voice? 

72, Do I use correct English? 

73. Do I attempt to correct personal habits and manaeiisms 
detract fronx effective leadership? 




T-w- without becoming hostile toward 

adminiatrators> clerical personnel, and others? 

_^ect, concern and warmth for others, and a 
ading of individual problems of both child 



iutraed, happy, and tolerant in my outlook on life? 
to work effectively with others? 
patient? 



Staff Relationships 

To what extent: 

79. Do 1 treat my staff with respect due other profer.sionals? 

80. Does ny st/iff feel free to approiich mc on any n.M:terr. of conct?rn'> 

81. Do I praise in general and in piirLicular those depar Lmencs and 
staff nembers whose performance h.'if; been outstanding? 

82. Ou I aci.tioni:;h privately those stnff iaor.ib*:rs whoj.e per ( or.iunce 
" * i;: nor jiccoptnblo? 



ERIC© 
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North Ea.st School District (continued) 



r 



COMMENTS 



SUMMARY: 



Page 8 

83. Do 1 use discretion ;^ncl consideration in spfe3icing of my 
school/District and eoLleaguea? 

84. Do I try to protect teachers from burdensome non-prot 
tasks? 

85. Do I assume leadership in solving schcol/I 
when the opportunity presents itself? 



How can the D 
in your role? 




provide you with a higher degree of support and leadership 



Date 



Signature 



Date 



Signature of Immediate Supervisor 



er|c 
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TuLSA-. Oklahoma 



Tulsa Public Schools 
PRINCIPAL'S PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL RECORD 



PRINCIPAL'S NAME- 



SCHOOL 



yeAKS IS -nrn 

TCtSA rCBUC 5CHOOt5> 



y£AX5 AS A 
MINCIFAL IN TUUA_ 



DATE OF OM-SnX VISITATION- 



19- 



Pitce a chfck \n one of the three columns «t the rifht. Prept.e in duplicate. SiKnatitres required byJtr'niiniWative Director 
and Principal. ORIGINAL COPY to Principal. CARBON COPY lo Frincipal's Personnel File. 




L ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS 



A. OrxmrtiiMtionr clearly delineates responsibilities and authority; establishes direcvlines of commun\»tton; scbetJi 



teachers efficiently: adequately supervises nonteachinK personnel 



B. Bunr\t$$ njfatrt: maintains accurate personnel^ pupil, and financial records; 



C. Stajf Mttfetion: works to assure that a stroof attff is aelrctrd; cuopcri 
Mcurlnr replacement4 



m><^Vith Per«on)>r^Df^^ i 

D. Tearhtr mtuationt worka to impro>e classroom instruction by fr^uent obse)OLU^ and conlTrences; rende 
fjir appraisal of teacher* ^ 



ijlforrrtat)^ j^^M 



E. Deciiion ma^mf: \j professional in workinf with teachers and, whAn appropHate,\iAKes the?n in makinir decii^ions 




f. Student contnt: prACticea preventive diKipIine by mefrfl's of c[ 

practices are reasonable, conducive to leaminir, aocV^nifonnly enfoi 

CO.MMENTS: 




IpmmuntQBtion with parflits and stwlenu; policies and 



uQj^ion 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHJP SltfLLS ^ / 








A. KnoMfW^ttf of cumVu/um^emoastra^ knowtedc^^f curricular isiurs in vtrious aubject fields; >hoHS a balanced 
cuncern for a)l depapirtentj V 






It, Inttruetional im^\tmei^ iv^aiMijiaf With (iod teachinr mtthods; assists teachers to impfove diagnostic and 
uachinjf pruc«>Ur«Y y^^^ \ \ ^ 








C. FoKutty mffJnx*: of^gintm periodic JitVJI^onp and/or total faculty meetings which are eff«cti\e in darifyinjc 
proLtiems an^ policies and^^,»f*«^udin]{7 pmesi^Ional Kuidance to tcachrrs 








O AdcptabtUty: at^tivat^v^froyajp^e fpculty an Interest In and awareness of new teachinr techniquen and curricular areas 








K. Rapportt securta the co^ration^'f the faculty and the community in achie\*inic the foals of the Khools 








F. A<hi^-ing 0^/Ve/hrr«: IhvixM^to clarify the objeccves of the school and accomplishes aignifTcant Improvement each year 








G. tttx/ua/ion: systematically evcJuatrt the initructiooal prof ram^ u»es results in work with faculty to plan 
program imprtrvements 









CO.MME.NTS: 



III. cqm.\!i;nicatiqn and INTERPER.SONAL SKILI-S 








A. Facultij: dem'/n\tratrt Cf/ncem f'»r teacher problems and cncriurapes open discussion of is\ur% 








B Parent $. to Knov* the parents, to interpret the schoors projjram to them, and to cooperate in wmhuhile 
p2rrnt''proKranv% 








C Stu.ienti. $tr{\ri to nndtrmtand students, ccn%i(!er« any rra^onabte request, communicatee to uudent^ the 
ri-j^ons for uh«iol policies 








I). Community in:cl\fmrnt: psnicisptfS in >rrioiis civic, service, ond conimuiiity groups to help assure thrir 
kll«/^4Ur1K'* uf ihf school proj^rain . 








F. Mnrotf. drsriop* hli;!i ^ta/f morali*, op«>r«(M in .1 dentucratic manner, rncniifiges exCrllence in vtaff p^rfunnance throtif^h 
<o*M»nKtivf Mi^i^r^tUfn; oniinrnds tchfrtrni^nti <»f staff members 








/' Supficrf. protftti teachen from unre»s'fnah!r demands of parents, respects the profekMonjI juJfcnient of (each/rs 









C'),M.N;t.STb: 
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Tulsa (continutc 





< 




4 


IV. PERSONAL QUALITIES 










Appwrmntt: ippttfincr vfd Cemeanor art tppropn^u «ximpU for tr«chtr$ and PygH* \^ X 








B, inttMxtj showi suAUinrd effort and enthu»i*>m in the quaJity and quantity oi accompivl* ^ -l'^ 








C. Comm 'J nirafi'9n communicaut efr«tcl\e1y in front of group; speaks 


disttytfy; uaea atandard Y^a^d written^J^^lIsH 








0, FnftttioTfl gmuth: conimuet profesfiooal acud/; attends profetilonal 
current proff»»!ooal literature 


j^tJniTf K(^^^i ^^^^^^ 









COSDIENTSx 




DEFINITIONS 

1. SatUfsctory. Z/t9t% fcaa^^irSs expeciMfioia pp^cipal* 

2. //«r^« 10 Impf^wf, >Ie«tB only mintmun \}|^ards expected. 

3. C/nj«tf«/acr^. FaiU to m«<T7%>imuf|l auadards. • 
• Any "U.misf.^fy'' nifacji/uire/that the Adminiatradve Wwctor (a) justify the rating bv written cwnment. and b) cnrnplcle the Principal a 

Job Tantta ^(^'•'^jffiSry^^* princJpaJ can work to overtomt tht def;citncy. "NeetJs to Improve" ratlnga will b- discussed in confcrenca 
with the Pn'acipaL 



SifTtoturt of Admimttraiitt Dirttior 



SijpuUurt of Principal 



Principal is to cb«ck ONE of the stutements below; 

I acc«pt the above appr«U«l of roy perfomtance. 
I i«qurs( that the Superintendent appoint a Review Committee to restudy this appraisal of my performance. 



COMMENTS: 



ERIC 
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EES 0 1974 



FIGURE 1 
The MBO Model 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



11. 
12. 
13. 
1'.. 
15. 



Performance 
Objective 
A 



erformanc 
ibjective 
B 





Define organizational goals 

1 . 

Identify performance indicators and standards 
(for goals) 

Set division obJec•:l^res consistent with^goals>^ 

Identify perfonaance indicators ao^ set staftd^ds 
(for objectives^' 

i 

Define operational a^ieh^^i^s for utj/fcs ^ 
(or individuals); setTperforffcaftce indicators 
and s^ndards 



alternative strategies 
for performance objective 

\ 



Analyze feasibility of stratej^y ^ 

I 

Select operational strategy 
Refine work plans and tasks 

I 

Design results management subsystem 
I 

Monitor operations 

I 

Evaluate performance and audit results 

I 

RECYCLING 

{'.•(Icfln.- }'"als, ob.lectivea, perCorraanct- 
I„<lic.i.or". ..n<l standards, assignments, nlrcrnat ivc-t,. 
!.t catci'.i'is, <Tnd resulf. nijnjgcmc-nt 



, . , ' v.^r-jermyh hi/ OhjocHvra m,l }lcr.uttr.-A C;irJ">>no> far To 

ru:;';. .i:;^a: ^.rda.j^s^o^_o^^ 
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SUPERVISOR APPRAISAL WORKSHEET 



ITiis evaluation instrument will be used in conjunction v 
description and priorities which apply to the administrator 



The numbered statements below are the STANHARDS for 
to gather data and indicate your suggestions for e\^mtuaK^se in th 
setting conference. Each lettered indicator of J;hej SJANl3XfiD^ 
considered and placed in a minimum of one ofmesj^ip^s pro^de 




A standard must become a targe| 
Unacceptable space. An indicator^ 
become a target based upon mutt 
in the target setting conference. 



This appraisal form is to bexjonm^tedi^ you to be used in the target 



setting conference* 




is j^^p^d in the 
Ifet space may or may not 
supervisor and administrator 



INSTRUCTION^ Entefi*^umber^of the Indicator in the appropriate space. 
EXAMPLt: ^ 



AREi 



mAGERBSL SKILLS 



Effective management necessitates the 
use of organizational skills and the use 
of alternative methods of decision making. 



\HD 1: Decision Making 



Target 



Not a target 
at this time 



Collecting 

data Unacceptable 



a. 



INDICATORS 

a. using systematic methods of decision making. 

b. employing alternative methods of decision making. 

c. basing decisions on building/District/state policies 
and regulations. 
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Beaverton School District No. 48 
Administrator Evaluation Program, 19 



ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION PROGRAM 
Supervisor's Appraisal Worksheet 



Administrator 



Supervisor 



Date 



ARfcIA 1: MANAGERIAL SKILLS 

Effective management necessitates the use of organizational skills and the use ol alternative 
metho<ls of decision making. 

STANDARD 1: Decision Making The competent administrator solves problems by: 
. LNDICATORS: 

a. using systematic procedures for decision making; 

b. employing alternative methods of decision making by involving individuals or representa- 
tiv e groups in the decision making process and making individual administrative decisions; 

c. b.wing decisions on building/district/state policies and regulations. 

STANDARD 2: Organizational Skills The competent administrator organizes for effectlv^ 
management by: 
LN-DICATORS: 

a. developing short and long range organizational goals; ^ 

b. demonstrating commitment to an organizational pattern whereby each mjn^^of the or-; ^ 
ganization has an opportunity to participate in establishing goals; ^ ts. 

c. assisting staff, students, and the community in reachirg a common ^^totan^^«gJ^ 
ing the goals of the organization; ^ V>V|7^^ ^^^^T 

d. conceptualizing, planning, implementing, and sustairang organizati^nala^ 
0. utilizing tho administrative team concept by delegating dttUes/respgMp^^ and func 

tions; 



o 
bo 



O 2 

O W 
2 ^ 



to 

WW <J 

a p 




f. keeping records and completing reports on sched 



flmunicates effectively by: 



ompetent administrator demonstrates concern for peo- 



REA 2: COMMUNICATION 
liffective management necessitates clear coiMjunicationifacyitat^ of conununication within 
the organization, and use of communication sfcafet^^^ concern for people at all 

levels relating to the organization. 

STANDARD 3: Clarity The comg^t ndmij^Strj 
INDICATORS: i^^^-«n?K 

a. selecting the method of ccnoarft^^H^jA the needs of the audience; 

b. organizing and expressing idea^fi?wttgen fod oral communication; 

c. checking to see if others undersj; 

STANDARD 4: Human Relatioca Tli 

pie by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. being available to others; 

b. receiving, listening, and reacting to all communication and suggestions; 

c. encouraging others and self to examine, hold, or express differing opinions, ideas, or feel- 
ings; 

d. showing respect and acceptance of others; 

e. re.sponding to people honestly, .taking into consideration the sensitivity of individuals; 

f. working to develop trust relationships; 

g. havmg frequent shared communication with students, staff and community. 

STANDARD 5: FaciliUtion The competent administrator facilitates communication at all levels 
relating to the organization by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. being able to define district and/or departmental goals. 

b. providing for open communication between all subsystems and the total organization; 

c. involving representative groups or individuals; 

d. transmitting others* ideas; 

e. managing school issues through established district channels; 

f. discussing problems with the parties involved. 
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the toUl financial picture x 



AREA 3: BUSINESS MAN AGEMENT 

Effective management of fiscal resources necessitates systematic planning for budget develop- 
ment, :u'Cot:nting. and respon.sibility for the expenditures of the organization. 

*TANf)ARI> 6: Planning for Kudget Development The competent administrator plans for 
budget development by: 
IN7)ICAT0RS: 

a. demonstrating skill in the mechanical processes for developing budget requests; 

b. establishing a time frame for delivering the budget to the next organizational level; 

c. establishing a systematic process which involves staff and community in developing 
budget priorities; 

d. developing a budget document that reflects the goals and objectives of the organization. 

STANDARD 7: Actoantiaf The competent administrator uses adequate accounting methods 
for budget control by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. processing financial data; 

b. handling purchasing forms and procedures accurately; 

c. auditing accounts regularly. 

STANDARD 8: Responsibility The competent administrator is responsible for the expendi- 

tures of the organization by: j^^^^^jl 
INDICATORS: T 

a. tllocatinf available monies with full knowledge of the tffects on the total financial picture ^^>^^ 
of the organization; 

b. expending funds appropriately; 

c. being accounUble for security of funds. ^tt?*s. \' 'A. 

AREA4: SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONS / . X 

Effective management necessitates communication, coordination* and cooper»ion between the 
fchool and community to develop a supportive relationship foe the beneftf (rf^tiudents. ' 

STANDARD 9: Coordination The competent administrator coordinates programs and facilities 
of the school within the community bji^yj*^ 
INDICATORS: \ 
a« u>:cracting with community groups; ^ ;A V"^ 

b- obtaining information about the comrau'nity'spriorities ajt^y relate to the school or dis- 
trict programs; \ : ; ^i^F 
c* identifying community programs whicl affect tne^hooB; 

d. encouraging community use^oHacilities roimstgil^wlm local policy; 

e. utilizing community resodr^^ 

AREA 5: PERSONNEL MA&AGtiS^^ \ 

Effective management of humaRPtfloSrces lecessitates selection, assignment, orientation, and 
development. ^^^0^ 

STANDARD 10: SelectJon Tlie comp^ent administrf.* . pai-ticipates in staff selection by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. providing an accurate job description; 

b. obtaining daU which reflects district/school program needs; 
e. establishing a time line for the selection process; 
d« tidUzing district personnel procedures; 
e. meeting a time line for recommendations. 

STANDARD 11: Aatifnmentt The competent administrator develops and implements a 
process for making assignments or re-assignments by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. identifying all of the positions needed; 

b. identifying the assignment requirements; 

c. identifying the factors of training, skill, and experience as related to the job description; 

d. assigning staff members with the greatest potentiality for meeting the identified needs. 

STANDARD 12: OrienUtion The competent administrator provides a systematic and con- 
tinuing orientation process for staff members by: 

41 
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INDICATORS: 

a. communicating the organizational philosophy; 

b. acquainting each staff member with the duties and responsibilities of the position; 

c. mformingstaff of district policies, regulations, and employee benefits; 
^ d. acquainting staff with available district resources and services; 

e. inlorming staff of legal regulations and procedures; 

f. identifying sources of information about membership associations; 

g. evaluating the orientation process. 

STANDARD 13: Develupmeot The competent administrator provides for the professional de- 
velopment of staff by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. Using the district personnel evaluation procedures; 

h. providing continuous informal feedback to individuals; 

c. adniinistering the district's professional growth policy; 

d. advising staff members of professional certification or vocational needs; 

e. involving staff in developing inservice activities which reflect organizational and individual 
needs; 

f . a:5Si5ting staff members in acquiring skills for professional advancement. 
AKEA 6: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 

Effective management necessitates providing for maintenance, effective use. replaceraen^'a^ 
acquisition of physical resources. ' 

STANDARD 14: .MtintentnceThe competent adnunistrator provides for const 
of physical resources by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. inspecti.ng the building, equipment and grounds for condition; 

b. taking the necessary steps for their preservation. 

STANDARD 15; Effective Us«The competent administratoMrovni 
physical resources by: ^1 
INDICATORS: W 

a. promoting efficient and flexible use of the physlc^plkiki 

b. employing efficient procedures for the use of. andii^ 

STANDARD 16: R«pl«:cmont tnd AcquisidwISiflJhe compiWi^^nistrator provider for the 
replacement and acquisiUoa^^Jgnals iwj^quipment within fiscal 
restraints by: 
INDICArORS: 

a. maintaining accurate invent 

b. anticipating future needi^ 

c. employing available means'iorMMffllrriil^urces 

r — 

AREA 7: CURRICULUM/PROGRAAtBgS^LOPMEl^ 

Effective management of curriculun^S^gj^am necessiUtes systematic procedures which in- 
clude identification of needs, development of goals and objectives, implementation of programs, 
and evaluation of the programs developed. 

STANDARD 17: Idcntilicttion of needs The competent administrator initiates identification of 
curriculum/program needs by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. determining .nppropriate sources of data; 

b. providing for organizing, collecting and analyzing data; 

c. relating data to goals to guide program change; 

d. i<lentifying curriculum/prograir. reods. 

STANDARD 1 8: Development of Goal* tnd Objective!* The competent administrator develops 
goals and objectives by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. formulating the goals and objectives from the identified curriculum/program changes or 

needs; 

b. evaluating the formulated goals and objectives with district and state priorities, 

philosophy, and guidelines; 

c. demonstrating commitment to an organizational pattern whereby all members of the 

organization have an opportunity to participate in establishing goals. 




(plies and equipment. 



page 3 
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o A Ai^i/nAU 19: InpleraeoUtioiiThe competent administrator implements curriculum/pro- 
gram by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. participating in the curriculum/program operation; 

(b. providing staff planning and training; 
c. providing resources; 

d. establishing activities to meet curricular needs. 

STANDARD 20: Evaluation The competent administrator evaluates the curriculum/programs 
developed by: 
INDICATORS: 

a. providing for a program to measure learner outcomes; 
b- meniCo'.ng the program; 

c. idenr^yinj the progress toward stated curriculum/program goals. 
ARE/ «: ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

Eff'' ctive management necessitates analysis and evaluation of the total program to the needs of 
sti" dents. 

S TANDARD 21: Analyiii nad Evaloation The competent administrator analyzes the interrela- 
tionships of each component to the total program bj: 
INDICATORS: 

a. evaluating the interdependence of the components within the total program; 

b. interpreting and analyzing the ongoing results of the program evaluation; 

c. applying the evaluation findings to expand, revise, or suspend programs; 

d. developing the process for establishing short and long term goals. 
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School adninistrators in the Salt Lake City School District 
Salt Lake CitYj Utah evaluated in terms of their achievement of self -defined goals 

that are reviewed and agreed upon by their superior. Th^iority goa • 
for each school are developed through the participation of faculty. 



ERIC 



PART II 



students^ and parents as well as administrators. Individual goals 
then are derived from the school unit goals. 



CRITICAL NEEDS (PR t OR I T Y G OA LS ) OF . 
THE LOCAL UNIT (SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT,.,.) 



These criHcol concerns hove been identified through the involvement of odi 
trofors, faculty, students, parents and others of the local unit, 



(Blank space has been omitted) 



EMPLOYEE'S C O N TR I BU T I O r>l 



A. GOALS I HAVE SELECTED WITH WHICH 1 CAN MAKE A CONTRIBUTION 
The following are goals I feel are acceptable ond relevant to my assignment: 



(BlaKk npace has been omitted) 

Review your goals with your supervisor before proceeding. 
The above goals have been reviewed and agreed upon. 



Supervisor 



Employee 
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Salt Lake City (conUnued; 



EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION (conHnued) 

B. STANDARDS OF PERFORAMNCE I EXPECT TO ACHIEVE WITH EACH SELECTED" 
.' GOAL 

I have considered the supporf services (supplies, equipmen^, class s\t^ c\as 
composiHon, . . .) necessary fo reach my performance sfandards. W 
ore levels of performance I expect to achieve: 



(Blank spaas has besn cr.ittsd) 

Review your expectations with your sup 
The abova expectations have been revie' 




V .EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION (continued) 

C <to<c5DS PROCEDURES, AND TECHNIQUES I WILL USE TO ACHIEVE MY 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE WITH EACH GOAL 



(Blank r.pac-e 'r.ar. beer omiibcd) 



Review your methods, procedures, and techniques with your supervisor before 
proceeding. 

The obove method',, . . . , have been reviewed and ogreed upon. 



Supervisor 



Employee 
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Salt Lake City (continued) 




Review your assessmenf techniques with your supervisor before proceeding. 
The above assessment techniques hove been reviewed and ogreed upon. 

Supervisor Employee 

46 
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Salt Lake City (contirM^d) 



MONITORING REPORT FOr<M 



Pcriodicolly I hove drawn conclusions regarding the odequocy ond effectiveness 
plan, J hove mode modificorions where necessory. I hove token irjJo'c^sidcroH 
following: jfudenf ochievement^ leoming environment, ond mefl»ds oF fhoching 





Goolj 


List Dotes 
Reviewed 
w/Supervisor 


^^omm^nfs ^^^^ 


1. 






SupervPfOkJx 




P 


nfmployee's: 


Supervisor's: 


3. ^ 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 


4. 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 



ERS 0 1974 
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